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as well; but even from the English standpoint the essence of
the peace lay In the withdrawal of all but a negligible handful
of French troops from Scotland, the destruction of the fortress
of Leith,andthe transference of the government to a Council of
Scottish nobles. Whatever the fate of the treaty, whether Francis
and Mary ratified it or not, the essentials were secure, for the
troops were to be removed immediately - 'We to carry them
and the Scots to curse them hence' - the fortresses destroyed,
and in a week or two no one would be left to take charge of the
country but the rebel Lords. Elizabeth was pleased, as well she
might be. Her prestige abroad, among Catholics no less than
Protestants, rose phenomenally. So much she had accom-
plished, despite the gloomy forebodings of patronizing
Spaniards; and accomplished in the beginning of her reign, and,
as Cecil put it, while yet in her maidenhood.

In Scotland it was bliss to be alive during the next few weeks;
or so Elizabeth's agent, Thomas Randolph, thought. All the
nobles stood in love and friendship one with another and in
common gratitude to the paragon of their time, whose good-
ness to their realm had been such as they could never recom-
pense. They longed to come to England to see Elizabeth and
kiss her hand. In the Parliament which they assembled in
August, they proceeded, unchecked by any authority, to re-
mould the State to their heart's desire. The Pope's authority was
abolished, the saying of Mass prohibited under a penalty of
death for a third offence, and a Protestant confession of faith
adopted; the Treaty of Berwick was confirmed, and to bind the
two lands in indissoluble union they resolved to petition Eliza-
beth to marry the Earl of Arran, whose place in the succession
iiey settled by statute. No one withstood the proposal; the very
Papists, it was said, could be content to renounce their God the
Pope for it, and all were resolvede with tooth and nail' to set the
carriage forward. It became their daily, their nightly, their
lourly talk, and anxiously they canvassed Arran's chances
igainst Elizabeth's other suitors. They spoke of the King of
Sweden's son, admitting much force in his great wealth, but
nore in the goodHness of person, religious rectitude, and other